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thing else, perhaps, enables us to gauge the
extension of liberty. The harassed journalism
of the Second Empire, daily exposed to ruinous
fines, to the incarceration of the editor, seems to
belong to another age than ours. Ranc was con-
demned to four months' imprisonment for an
article not half so violent as those of the opposi-
tion to-day.1 The manager or the printer of a
paper could be arrested with the editor. The
paper might be suppressed, thereby bringing
about the bankruptcy of the owner. An internal
revenue tax was collected upon each number of
any paper issued. All this has been replaced
by a thoroughly independent and often ex-
tremely reckless press. Through the sudden
extension of liberty, whereby those who accuse
the Republic of tyranny can assail it ceaselessly
in their papers, the expansion of journalism has
been rapid, not to say extraordinary. At the
close of the Second Empire Paris had only
twenty dailies, and their circulation was small.
Even the Petit Journal had an issue of not more
than sixty thousand. In 1898 the Parisian
dailies had risen in number to one hundred and
ten. The circulation of the Petit Journal has
long ago passed the million mark, while some of
its contemporaries have attained a correspond-

1 Adam, Mme. Ed., Nos amteiSs politiques, p. 8*